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RIGHT BIRD HOUSES FOR THE RIGHT BIRDS 



By Adeline Thayer Thomson 



TN spite of their shy timid ways, many of our 
^ beautiful wild birds are very friendly little crea- 
tures. It only depends on their larger brothers and 
sisters to show themselves friendly in return to 
establish a real and growing intimacy between them. 

One's grounds, however small, may easily be made 
a popular meeting-place for many different kinds 
of birds, and better still, some of the most charming 
of these feathered songsters are easily persuaded to 
nest so close to one's house that the bird's entire 
housekeeping operations may be enjoyed from start 
to finish. 

Two simple ways, guaranteeing success in win- 
ning birds to the yard are: the provision of a never- 
failing supply of fresh water in a certain unchanged 
location, where they may revel to their hearts* con- 
tent in a refreshing bath and drink, and the kind 
of boxes best suited to the individual bird varieties 
most often nesting about the **haunts of men." 



will quickly appropriate a box to their liking, that 
is hung close to the house. I have found a post of 
the veranda always an acceptable location to these 
birds and one where their busy nest-building and 
untiring care of their young is conveniently ob- 
served with no apparent alarm to the birds. The 
style of the box provided is unimportant to wrens, 
but the entrance hole must be exactly to their liking 
if a box is accepted by them. The size of a twenty- 
five cent piece is just right. Any small wooden box 
is easily converted into a wren house by cutting a 
circle in the end of the 
box, nailing a perch 
directly underneath, and 
covering the box with 
any preferred style of 
roof. 

Bluebirds,— rthe sky- 
blue songsters of earliest 
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Birds have their special preferences and these 
must be catered to as far as possible if best results 
are to follow. For example, while fresh water sup- 
plied in any style of receptacle will akoays attract 
birds, they will flock in far greater numbers, and 
much oftener, to a drinking basin that is only three 
or four inches in depth. This is an important point 
to bear in mind as all birds are exceedingly fearful 
of drowning and are wary of deep receptacles. The 
wider a drinking basin is, however, the better the 
birds like it, and when it may be supplied with run- 
ning water it has reached their ideal. 

There are at least six varieties of charming birds 
common to most parts of the country that may be 
readily lured to nest in boxes about the house and 
yard, — martins, bluebirds, wrens, tree swallows, 
flickers and chickadees. 

One may buy bird houses or one may make them 
with little trouble or cost. The following hints for 
making bird houses, appealing to the six different 
varieties of birds mentioned, may prove helpful: 

The tiny, cheery, house-wrens are very sociable 
birds and a pair of these fascinating little songsters 



spring, and the graceful winged, purple martins, 
desire houses in mid-air, — on posts from 12 to 16 
feet from the ground. These birds differ, however, in 
the fashion of the house preferred. Purple martins 
desire houses comprising a dozen or more nesting 
compartments as these birds live in colonies. It is 
best to build each house two or three stories high 
with separate compartments measuring about 4x6 
inches. The entrance to the nesting spaces should 
be about four inches high and three inches wide, 
with a smooth flat resting perch in front at least an 
inch in width. These birds love to sit in front of 
their nests, sunning themselves, or pruning their 
feathers. It is always a happy combination when 
martin houses imitate the style of the larger home. 
Bluebirds are very exclusive in their family life, 
considering only a house for their occupancy which 
is intended for but a single pair of birds. The 
nesting space for these birds should be about the 
size of that of the martins but the entrance hole 
differs tvidely, inasmuch as it must be round, and 
measure about an inch and a half in circumference. 
While bluebirds really prefer houses on poles they 
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Waiting for the 
Chickadees to 
Take Possession. 





a puuciiased 
Martin House 
Accommodating 
Twelve Pairs of 
Birds. 

Three Hours 
After Being 
Erected a Pair of 
Martins Were 
Inspecting It, and 
Later, with 
Others, Took 
Possession. 



Note the Bluebird 
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Just Over the 
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will often choose boxes that are nailed against trees, 
— such boxes being the same distance from the 
ground as those on poles. 

Flickers (yellow-headed woodpeckers) are always 
rejoiced to find a house provided for their use. 
Houses for these birds should be oblong in shape, 
measuring about 5x12 inches. The entrance hole 
should be round, placed high — (not more than two 
inches from the roof) and should measure about 
two inches in circumference. These strikingly 
beautiful birds usually bore holes in the partially 
rotted wood of trees, clipping out with their sharp 
beaks a narrcJw passage for their nest, from six 
to twelve inches deep. Boxes imitating closely this 
natural nesting preference are quickly appropriated 
by these fine birds as they are thus happily saved 
a vast amount of hard, tedious work. Flicker 
houses should be nailed horizontally against a tree, 
from 16 to 20 feet above the ground, the entrance 
faced away from prevailing storms and winds. 

The demure, black-capped chickadees must have 
a box provided that like the birds, is diminutive in 



size. A box about six inches square with a circu- 
lar entrance, an inch in circumference, meets very 
happily their nesting demands. These houses may 
be nailed against trees about twelve feet from the 
ground, or be suspended by wire from overhanging 
branches at about the same height. 

The tree swallows, like the martins, desire a house 
on a pole, with nesting compartments of the same 
dimensions and- also the same-sized entrance. Tree 
swallows differ, however, in liking not more than 
three or four compartments to a house. 

To have the birds of the air flit to and fro un- 
afraid within the home grounds, singing their joy- 
ous roundelays, carrying on their love-making, build- 
ing their nests, and rearing their wee birdlings, 
within easy observation of one's home, is a joy no 
nature-lover should forego. 

Do not wait until the birds actually arrive in the 
spring to devise ways of luring them to the yard 
but provide bird houses and bird basins now that the 
songsters may find your grounds ready and waiting 
for them at their return. 




Courtesy of the Reed Shop. 

A GROUP OF CLOSELY WOVEN REED FURNITURE WITH STRIPED UPHOLSTERY 



A JUSTIFICATION OF WICKEK 

By Walter A. Dyer 
Author of "The Lure of the Antique," "Early American Craftsmen," etc. 



CADS in furniture design are ephemeral, and we 
* are fortunate if we are not lured by crafty ad- 
vertising into taking them up. The desire for novelty 
is more likely to produce bad design than good, for 
the designer or manufacturer who seeks novelty as 
his sole aim is prone to run to extremes and to for- 
get his artistic traditions. Mission and Art Nouv- 
eau atrocities have come and' gone, and we continu- 
ally hark back to the period styles when we desire 
something substantial and sure. 

But there is a danger in being too conservative. 
There is no fundamental reason why the new should 



necessarily be bad, though it often is, and those of 
us who yield too far to reactionary tendencies may 
find that we have, in our ultra-conservatism, re- 
jected something worth while, something which 
marks a real advance in mobiliary art. The true 
criterion by which to judge a novelty is found in 
determining whether it serves some useful or deco- 
rative purpose more successfully than what has 
gone before, whether it possesses a genuine raison 
d'etre. 

Of all the furniture introductions of the past 
twenty years, I am inclined to think that wicker 



